GOETHE  S   REPUTATION   IN   AMERICA
the past two generations that much of it is the work of Goethe
specialists and scholars who have devoted their lives to the study
of German literature. But they have been by no means alone
in offering interpretations and appreciations. Indeed, some of
the most trenchant and significant American Goethe criticism of
the past forty years has not come from Goethe scholars. As early
as 1910 the philosopher George Santayana, in Three Philosophical
Poets, raised serious but intelligent charges against Goethe. He
claimed that the keynote of his works, and of Faust in particular,
was romantic restlessness and that Faust himself, as Goethe pres-
ents him, is consumed only by feverish attempts to escape from
ennui.
The eminent critic Irving Babbitt, whose interests went far
beyond his special field of French literature, did not agree with
Santayana on this point. In Rousseau and Romanticism (1919) he
expressed the belief that Goethe glimpsed the truth lying at the
base of humanism and religion and, recognizing the disease of
romanticism, preached the need of working within boundaries.
But Goethe had not always been a potential "humanist", accord-
ing to Babbitt; in his earlier days he indulged in both "morbid
emotionalism" and "emotional sophistry". In Faust, too, Babbitt
detected a sophistical element, as where "the devil is defined as
the spirit that always says no" (as though Mephistopheles were
"the devil"!); or where Faust breaks down all precise discrimina-
tion in favour of mere emotional intoxication.
A basic objection of Babbitt and the Neo-Humanists in general
to Goethe seems to be that in the fifth act of Faust, Part II, he set
up work "according to natural law as a substitute for work
according to the human law". This, if we follow Babbitt, is an
egregious piece of sham wisdom, because work according to
human law (ethical efficiency) leads to increasing serenity, while
Faust never finds complete calmness, even as a "hydraulic engin-
eer". Instead of laws for men he dreams of laws for things, and
these, says Babbitt, quoting Emerson, run wild and dethrone
man.
In the light of such argument, it is interesting to consider recent
Faust criticism in Germany itself. There, too, the trend is away
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